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~ Memorabilia. 


HEN the House of Commons re-assembles 
for the autumn sittings it will have to | 

take into consideration the serious state of 
decay in which the Palace of Westminster 
now finds itself. Not that the foundations 
or the main structure of the Palace are in 
danger; it is the outer stonework which, 
under the action of the London atmosphere, 























is rapidly crumbling away. During the | 
past few years as much as thirty-five tons | 
of stone have been reiioved by hand-picking | 
from the walls and ledges of the roofs; and | 
last July a notice was posted on the Terrace 
begging members and visitors to keep to the 
water side of the Terrace for fear that dis- 
lodged pieces of stone should fall and injure 
them if near the wall. This failure of the 
magnesian limestone chosen for the Houses | 
of Parliament has long been recognized and | 
lamented. The repairs which must now be 
undertaken, will it is thought, cost not less 
than £1,000,000. Instead of referring the 
matter to a Select-Committee of the House 
of Commons it has been decided to instruct 
Sir Frank Baines, Director of Works at the 
Office of Works, and officially responsible for 
the upkeep of the Houses of Parliament, to 
draw up a full report on the condition of 
the building. It is probable that this will 
be of much historical interest, setting out 
the principles which account both for the 
Gothic style adopted and for the use of 
magnesian limestone. 


R. P. L. O. GUY, Inspector of Antiquities 
for the Palestine Government, has an 
article in The Times of Aug. 24 on Pre- | 
historic Man in Palestine. He urges that | 
the interest which has been focussed upon | 
exploration in Palestine by Mr. Turville- | 





Petre’s discovery of a fossilized human skull 
(see ante, p. 128) cannot well be taken as a 
sign that the importance of Palestine for 
Paleolithic culture has fully been realised. 
Research in the area is greatly needed, and 
not least geological research. In particular 
the discovery of a raised beach on Mount 
Carmel, opens up the question whether or 
not it is of Sicilian date, and consequently 
whether or not the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean once flowed into the Jordan valley. 
This, if it were proved, would mean, among 
other things, that Samaria, Judea and the 
South, including the mountains of Sinai, 
were once cut off from Galilee on the one 
hand and Egypt on the other. As for pre- 
historic Man, Palestine is full of caves 
promising to the explorer. Enormous num- 
bers of flint implements have been found 
on the surface, representing virtually every 
phase of the Stone Age, the proportions 
being two-thirds, or somewhat more, of Neo- 
lithic to not less than one quarter of 
Paleolithic. Mr. Guy is of opinion that 
further investigation will probably show that 
the various phases of Paleolithic culture 
thus represented in Palestine were contem- 
poraneous in the whole of the Mediterranean 
area. He urges that English Societies — 
hitherto somewhat slow to take advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the English 
Mandate—should come forward to promote 
these researches for which the Palestine 
Department of Antiquities is not, either in 
men or money, adequately equipped. 
About fifty miles west of Broken Hill, in 
an unexplored region of Northern 
Rhodesia is a mysterious limestone pit of 


| which the natives say that it contains living 
| creatures of a 


oe 


pre-historic’’ kind. It is 
near a hundred yards in diameter, filled 
with water to within forty-feet of the top, 
and to all sounding-lines hitherto tried un- 
fathomable. The sides of it go down so sheer 
that no animal in it could ever get out. It 
would seem it is near a similar pit in which 
Sir Lawrence Wallace once shot an unknown 
creature espied there, which sank and could 
never be recovered. The Morning Post, from 
which we derive the information, has inter- 
viewed Professor Elliot Smith upon the 
question whether one could reasonably expect 
to find in such a habitat creatures deemed 
to be extinct. He spoke favourably of the 
possibility and of the probability of Northern 
Rhodesia producing a great many things of 
extraordinary interest. The pit was dis- 
covered by’ a colleague of Mr. Frank 
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Worthington, for many years Secretary for | 
Native Affairs in Northern Rhodesia, to | 
whom the story was communicated by letter. 
Commissioners in Northern Rhodesia have 
always been struck by the fact that natives 
lived in terror of a mysterious great pit, in 
which they said the members of a whole 
community, after tying themselves together, 
plunged and were drowned. The successful 
explorer overcame the fears of a few of the 
natives and persuaded them to guide him to) 
the place, though it is ‘‘forbidden.”” The 
natives tell stories of strange animals exist- | 
ing in the wild region surrounding it, and | 
one account (of a creature as big as a hippo- | 
potamus, with a spoor like the ruts left by 
wagon wheels, showing that it trailed its feet, 
and seen alive) comes from Lewenika, late | 
chief paramount of the Barotse, a creditable | 
witness. 
OVERS of Oxford will watch with interest | 
the development of a town-planning | 
scheme in that city which is to improve the | 
approaches, and ensure that inappropriate 
buildings, night-signs and other modern 
enormities shall not be brought near to dwarf 
or desecrate the beauty of the ‘‘ dreaming 
spires.” The area to be dealt with covers 
19,004 acres, within three miles of Carfax. 
Oxford is growing commercially and if the 
City Council finally adopt the scheme factory 
buildings with chimneys will in future have 
to be erected in selected industrial areas. 


At the Croydon Airport on Aug. 25 there 
arrived—first of its kind to be seen in 
England—a_ three-engined all-metal Junker 
monoplane coming from Berlin, and carrying 
bonds to the amount of £9,660,000, which 
represent loan securities under the Dawes 
scheme for reparations. It started on Mon- 
day last, and guards and van were ready 
to receive it that evening at Croydon; after 
waiting in some degree of anxiety these 
received a wireless message about six o’clock 
to the effect that the aeroplane was weather- 
bound at Amsterdam. Thence, after spend- 
ing the night under military guard, she flew 
to England on Tuesday morning. Two 
German officials sat in the cabin guarding 
the bonds, and no stranger, not even the 
navigator of the machine himself was 
allowed within it. This cabin is a spacious 
and well-upholstered place with seats for 
nine persons; and the construction being 
all metal smoking is permitted in it—a 
degree of perfection in amenity to which 
British aeroplanes have not yet arrived. | 





As for its dimensions and the like—its span 


| is some 95ft.; its length 52ft.; its weight 


empty about 6,000 lbs. ; its speed 104 miles 
an hour. However, these details are common- 
place beside the thought of the great treasure 


| carried by air— done up in twenty sacks ; 


the guarded bullion van awaiting it; and 
then the rush with it to the Bank of Eng- 
land. The sacks will be stored in the Bank 
until arrangements have been made for 
breaking the seals and counting the bonds in 
the presence of German officials. 
N the afternoon of Aug. 22 Sir John 
Randles handed over to Lord Ullswater, 
a Vice-President of the National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural 


| Beauty, the deeds of about 90 acres of land 


at the Keswick end of Lake Derwentwater, 
recently acquired by him for the purpose of 
this gift. The area includes Castle Head, 
the best point of view over Derwentwater; 
Crow Park and Cockshot Wood on the lake 
side, and a tract of meadows and woods 
which, upon the death of their former owner, 
Mr. Dykes Marshall, would assuredly have 
fallen to the builder but for Sir John 
Randles’ intervention. 
HERE are some amusing notes on the 
Zoological Gardens in The Times of Aug. 
22. The suggestion is made that perhaps 
at some future day the Gardens may be so 
equipped with electric light, as to permit of 
special enclosures being arranged for the 
exhibition of nocturnal animals. Then we 
might see the jerboas, who all day are curled 
up asleep, jumping about rapidly and sound- 
lessly, and the pythons rearing themselves 
against the glass front of their dwellings, 
and climbing over the branches provided for 
that exercise. A 20ft. python in rapid 
movement would be a sight worth coming 
to see <A new tiger cub is to be joined to 
the company of the Great Cats, the gift of 
Major O’Rorke; he is to live for the present 
with the lion cub called Mary Pickford in 
a grass paddock outside the Lion House. 
There is a young lion who has a terrier dog 
as his companion; the terrier is much the 
smaller, but it is he who is the master-spirit. 
However, lest the lion’s paw, when nearer 
grown-up, should prove destructive in its 
playfulness, these will some day have to be 
separated. Sam, the Polar bear, poor 
creature, has had to be destroyed. He was 
about twenty-four years old, and had fallen 
into a sad state, which could not be treated 
since he was at once too powerful and too 
bad-tempered to be handled. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EDWARD SMITH WILLARD 
CHRONOLOGY. 





| an article entitled ‘ Premier Stage | 
Villains,’ in the Fortnightly Review for | 


June last, the present writer gave a list of 
the ‘‘ villain’? parts assumed by Mr. Willard 
from 1881 (at the Princess’s) to 1894, when 
he returned from America with ‘The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story.’ 


parts of known record played by him, from 
the date of his first appearance in 1869 to 
1894 aforesaid, when he may be said to have 
reached the summit of his career. 
1853 
Epwarkp SMiTH WILtaRD, born Jan. 9, at 
Brighton, Sussex. 
1869 
First appearance on the Stage Dec. 26, at 
the Tiieatre Royal, Weymouth, as the Second 
Officer (‘ Lady of Lyons ’). 
1870 
On tour at Cardiff, Exeter, and Jersey. 
Engaged for “‘ general utility ’’ at Glasgow, 
where he met E. A. Sothern, appearing as 
Capt. de Boots (‘Dundreary Married and 
Settled’), Sir Edward Trenchard (‘Our 
American Cousin’), and Mr. Smith (‘David 
Garrick’), subsequently touring with 
Sothern. Engagements with Mr. Newcombe 
at Plymouth ; with Wybert Reeve at Scar- 
borough; and at Dublin, where he got his 
first ‘‘ chance’ as John Ferne (‘ Progress’). 
1871-72 
Stock season at the New Theatre Royal, 
Belfast, playing prominent parts with 
Phelps, and with John Sleeper Clark. He 
also supported Charles Matthews, Toole, 
Helen Faucit, and Barry Sullivan. Was 
ofiered by Reeve the part of Walter Hart- 
wright (‘ Woman in White’), appearing at 
Birkenhead, Newcastle, Sunderland and 
Scarborough, and at Christmas in the Glas- 
gow pantomime (‘ Sinbad ’). 
1873-74 
On tour with Sefton’s company as Leu- 
cippi (‘ A anger and Galatea’) and 
Chrystal (‘ Palace of Truth’), including Bir- 
mingham. Acted Ivan (‘The Serf’), Capt. 
Absolute, Charles Surface, Icillius, and 
Salem Scudder (‘ The Octoroon ’). 





1875 
Married to Miss Emily Waters, actress 
and writer, in March. 
Season at Rice’s Theatre Royal, Bradford, 


| as Faulconbridge (‘King John’), Iago, 


Macduff, Edmund (‘ King Lear’), Ferdinand 
(‘The Tempest’), Romeo, Wellborn (‘ New 
Way to Pay Old Debts’), William (‘ Black- 
eyed Susan’), Hardress Cregan (‘ Colleen 
Bawn’), and The O’Grady (‘ Arrah-na- 
Pogue’); also at Newcastle. 

First appearance in London, at Covent 
Garden, under Rice, Dec. 27, as Alfred High- 
flyer (‘ A Roland for an Oliver’) before the 


| pantomime; and later as Antonio to the 
The following chronology covers all the | 


| 
| 





Shylock of Rice. 
1876 

Engagements at the Alexandra Palace, as 
Charles Courtley to the Dazzle of Chas. 
Harcourt; at Sheffield; Newcastle; Scar- 
borough; and at Bradford, where he acted 
Evgene Aram, Edgar (‘King Lear’), 
Orlando Middlemark (‘Lesson in Love’), 
Sydney Daryl (‘Society’), Horace Holm- 
croft (‘New Magdalen’), and Robert 
Ffolliott (‘The Shaughraun ’). 


1877 

First appearance in Liverpool as Hector 
Placide (‘Led Astray’), during March. 
Acted Dubose and Lesurque (‘ Lyons Mail ’) 
at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, in July. He 
also appeared as Richelieu about this time. 

Engaged by Helen Barry for Macbeth, 
Claude Melnotte, Lord Clancarty, Sir Peter 
Teazle, Sir Harcourt Courtley, Arkwright, 
Hector Placide, and Hugh Hilton in ‘ Carys- 
wold,’ by H. Herman and §. Mackaye. (His 
appearance in ‘ Caryswold,’ at Hull, led to 
his engagement by Wilson Barrett for the 
London Princess’s four years later). 

1878-80 

Appeared as Benedict (‘Much Ado’) at 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool. Acted 
Charles Surface at Sunderland. 

On tour with Brough and Saker’s com- 
pany, acting Young Marlow, Frank Annesly 
(‘ Favourite of Fortune’), Ham, and Peg- 
gotty in ‘ Little Em’ly.’ 

(A significant prophecy by the then 
dramatic critic of the Liverpool Argus, 
“*'T.H.H.C.”? (Hall Caine), ran as follows: 
““If the young actor who played the part 
of Ham does not attain to the highest dis- 
tinction in his profession, the critic knows 
very little of the actor’s art.’’). 

July (1878), on tour with William Duck’s 


: ‘Our Boys’ company, as Charles Middle- 
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wick. Acted Augustus Vere (‘ Married in | 1885 
Haste’), Lionel Leveret (‘Old Soldiers’),| Feb, 26, Created Sextus Tarquin, in Lord 
Jack Dudley (‘ Ruth’s Romance’). Created | Lytton’s ‘ Junius,’ at the Princess’s, 


Fletcher, in Byron’s ‘ Uncle,’ in Dublin. Aug. 18. Created Mark Lezzard (‘ Hood- 
1881 man Blind’) at the Princess’s. 
March 21 to April 4. Appeared in ‘ Our | 1886 


Boys’ nightly at Brighton, and at matinées| Feb, 18. Created Capt. Ezra Promise, in 

in London with Helen Barry at the Imperial, | ‘The Lord Harry,’ at the Princess’s. 

Westminster Aquarium, as Sir Harcourt} May 1. Created Glaucias in ‘ Clito’ at 

Courtley, George de Lesparre (‘ Led Astray’), | the Princess’s. 

and Peter Hayes (‘ Arkwright’s Wife ’). Sept. 25. Acted James Ralston (‘ Jim the 
Later, in matinées at the Alexandra| Penman’) at the Haymarket [to Jan, 10, 

Palace, as Frank Hawthorne in ‘ Extremes,’ | 1887]. 





Cyril in ‘Cyril’s Success,’ Sir Thomas 1887 
Clifford in ‘The Hunchback,’ and Charles} Jan, 13, Acted Capt, Hawkesley (‘Still 
Surface, to the Sir Peter of Fred Leslie. Waters’) at the Criterion, charity matinée, 


_ On Sept. 10, he created Clifford Armytage | Jan, 17. Created Tony Saxon in ‘Hard 
in ‘ The Lights o’ London’ at the Princess’s. | Hit’ at the Haymarket. [to Mar. 22]. 
1882 | Mar, 29. Acted Geoffrey Delamayn (‘Man 
Feb. 23. Acted Dunscomb Dunscom) in | 2nd Wife’) at the Haymarket. 
“M.P.’ at the Crvstal Palace. | June 7. Created Coranto (‘Amber Heart’) 
Mar. 8 and 15. Acted Hector in ‘Led | to the Ellaline of Ellen Terry at a Lyceum 
Astray’ at the Gaiety (matinées). | matinée. 
+a 16. Acted fiver Tectia, in| June 143. , Acted J ames Ralston (‘Jim 
‘Society,’ at the Crystal Palace. | the Penman’) at the Grand, Islington (week). 
June 10. Created Philip Royston in| June 20. Acted Geoffrey Delamayn (‘ Man 
‘The Romany Rye’ at the Princess’s. | and Wife’) at the Grand, Islington (week). 
(During the run of this play he appeared | , July 19. Acted Baron de Montrichard in 
as the hero, Jack Hearne, 39 times). | ‘ The Ladies Battle’ at the Opera Comique. 
July 12. Acted Edmond de Vasseur in | Aug. 13. Created Gonzales (‘ Loyal Love’) 
‘Won by Honours’ at the Comedy (matinée), | 2t the Gaiety = . ; 
July 13. Acted Rawdon Scudamore in| , Aug. 29. Created Richard Dugdale in 
‘Hunted Down’ at the Crystal Palace. The Pointsman at the Olympic. 
July 27. Acted Master Walter in ‘The Dec. 24. Acted Col. Prescott (‘ Held by 
Hunchback,’ to the Julia of Miss Pateman, the Enemy’), at the Olympic. 
at the Crystal Palace. 1888. 
Nov. 16. Created Capt. Herbert Skinner, Jan. 28. Acted Jim Dalton, ‘‘The Tiger,” 
‘“‘The Spider,” in ‘The Silver King,’ at|in ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man’ at the 





Princess’s. Olympic. 
1883 Feb. 14. Acted Peter Hayes in * Ark- 
Feb. 20. Acted Tom Pinch at the Crystal | wright’s Wife, at the Prince of Wales’, . . . 


Palace. | (matinée), _. sa 
Feb. 21. Acted Master Wildrake (‘Love | ,. a". emcee Freund in * Chris 
Chase’) at the Adelphi, Samuel Haves | Mar. 20. Acted Master Walter in ‘The 


matinée. | 
: : | Hunchback,’ to the Julia of Miss Fortescue, 
Mar. 28. Acted Iachimo, to the Imogen | at the Prince of Wales’, . .. (anstialll 


6 April 19. Acted King William in ‘Clan-| _ Mar. 23. Created Count Danella, in ° an 
aa ali : “| Barnes of New York,’ at Olympic (matinée). 
carty,’ with Mrs, A. Maddick, at a Gaiety this slay sk pie Mend: poh ‘ody te 


matinée. : : ; 
‘ _ evening bill, and renamed ‘To the Death’). 
Dec. 6. Created The Holy Clement (‘Clau May 3. Acted Macbeth, with Mrs. Bani- 


Son) ae eee |mann Palmer, at the Olympic (matinée). 


1884 May 22. Acted Sir Harcourt Courtley at 

Oct. 16. Acted Claudius, King of Den- | the Savoy, Smale Benefit. 
mark, to the Hamlet of Wilson Barrett, at June 11. Acted Danella (prologue, ‘To 
the Princess’s. the Death’) at Drury Lane, Conover Benefit. 
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Oct. 2. Acted Sir Daryl Erne (‘The 


Monk’s Room ’) at the Globe [to Dec. 20.]. 
1889 

June 8. Assumed management of the 
Shaftesbury Theatre with Mr. John Lart, 
and revived ‘ Jim the Penman.’ 

July 9. Acted Capt. Howard Leslie in 
‘My Aunt’s Advice’ at the Shaftesbury for 
Mrs. Stephens’ Farewell Benefit. 

Aug. 27 Created Cyrus Blenkarn in ‘ The 
Middleman’ at the Shaftesbury. 


(The run of this play continued until Mar. 
29 of the following year). 


Sept. 25. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Albert Victor and Prince George wit- 
nessed ‘ The Middleman.’ 

Oct. —. ‘The Middleman’ was witnessed 
by eight hundred workers from the Potteries. 

1890 

Mar. 17. Acted Capt. 
(‘My Aunt’s Advice’) at Drury Lane. 
Royal General Theatrical Fund Benefit. 

April 5. Created Richard Venables in 


‘Dick Venables’ at Shaftesbury [to May | 


17.] 
April 17. Acted Blenkarn in 
Middleman’ at the Crystal Palace (matinée). 
April 22. Created Filippo im ‘ The Violin 
Makers,’ played before ‘ Dick Venables.’ 


May 8. Acted Blenkarn in ‘ The Middle- | 


man’ at Theatre Royal, Brighton (matinée). 
May 21. Created Rev. Judah Llewellyn 
in ‘Judah’ at the Shaftesbury [to Sept. 9]. 


July 3. Acted Filippo at Criterion, ' 
charity matinée. 
July 4. Costume recital, ‘A Last Con- | 


fession,’ at Shaftesbury, Marlow Memorial 
matinée. 

July 25. Acted Filippo at the Shaftes- 
bury, W. H. Griffiths’ Benefit. 


Aug. 21, Invitation matinée of ‘ Judah’ 
to the Clergy. 
Aug. 27. Created Abraham Boothroyd in 


‘The Deacon’ at the Shaftesbury (matinée). 

Sept. 26. Last night of tenancy, ‘ Judah,’ 
followed by ‘The Middleman,’ 
Entertained by Irving at Beef Steak Club. 


Sept. 29. Acted ‘ Judah’ at Shakespeare, 
Liverpool (week). 
Oct. 6. Acted ‘Judah’ at Prince of | 


Wales’, Birmingham (week). 
Oct. 13. Visited Stratford-on-Avon. 
Oct. 18. Sailed for New York from Liver- 
Pool, per Guion liner s.s. ‘ Arizona,’ Capt. 
Brookes, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Hatton, Miss Bessie Hatton and Mr. 
Hugh Harting. 
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At sea. Gave a reading from ‘ Enoch 
Arden,’ in aid of the Seamen’s Orphanage. 

Nov. 8 Entertained to dinner by Lotos 
Club. 

Nov. 10. First professional appearance 
in America, at Palmer’s Theatre as Blen- 
karn in ‘ The Middleman’ [to Dec. 27.]. 

Dec. 22. ‘The Middleman’ was wit- 
nessed by a party of the workers from Tren- 
ton Potteries, N.J. 


Dec. 29. Acted ‘ Judah’ at Palmer’s [to 
Feb, 2.]. 
1891 
Feb. 4. Created John Needham and 
Joseph Norbury in ‘John Needham’s 


Double’ at Palmer’s [to Mar. 7]. 

Mar. 9. Appeared as Matthew Ruddock in 
‘Wealth’ at Palmer’s [to Mar. 26.]. 

Mar. 28. Revivals, two weeks, 

April 2. Acted Dick Hazard (‘ My Wife’s 
Dentist’) at Palmer’s, Actors’ Fund Benefit. 

April 11. Acted Lionel Leveret (‘ Old 
Soldiers’) and Dick Hazard at Palmevr’s. 

April 13. Opened in ‘John Needham’s 
Double’ at Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, and 
later ‘The Middleman ’ [to May 2]. 

May 4. Opened in ‘John Needham’s 


' Double’ at Tremont Theatre, Boston, and 


later ‘The Middleman,’ and ‘ Judah’ [to 
May 23. }. 
Returned to England. 


1891-92 

Second American Season, with A. M. 
Palmer, in repertory: ‘The Middleman,’ 
‘Judah,’ (‘John Needham’s Double,’ 
‘ Wealth,’ and ‘A Fool’s Paradise,’ were 
also played in Boston). 

Sept. 14 to 26. Chestnut St. Op. Ho., 
Philadelphia. | 

Sept. 28 to Oct. 3. Ford’s Op. Ho., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Oct. 5 to 10. 
Washington, D.C. 

Oct 12 to 17. Alvin Theatre, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Oct. 19 to Nov. 14. 
Chicago. 

Oct. 29. Acted Dick Hazard 
Columbia, Washburn Benefit. 

Nov. 16 to 21. Olympic Theatre, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 23 to 28. Pike Op. Ho., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Nov. 30. Grand Opera House, Peoria, Ill. 


New National Theatre, 


Hooley’s Theatre, 


at the 


Dec. 1. Burtis Op. Ho., Davenport, Iowa. 
Dec. 2. Foster’s Op. Ho., Des Moines, 
Towa, 
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Dec. 3 to 5. . Boyd’s New Theatre, Omaha, 


Neb. 

Dec. 7 to 8. Gillis Op. Ho., Kansas | 
City, Mo. 

Dec. 14 to 26. Baldwin Theatre, San 


Francisco. 
Dec. 28 to Jan. 2. Grand Op. Ho., Los | 
Angeles. 


1892 


Jan. 4 to 16. California Theatre, San 
Francisco. 
Jan. 19. Grand Op. Ho., Ogden, Utah. 
Jan, 20 to 23. Salt Lake Theatre, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
Jan. 25 to 30. 
Denver, Col. 
Feb. 1 to 3. 
Mo. 
Feb. 4. Tootle’s Op. Ho., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 6. Grand Op. Ho., Peoria, Il. 
Feb. 8 to 13. Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago. | 
Feb. 15 to 20. Davidson Theatre, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 


Tabor Grand Op. Ho., . 


Coates Op. Ho., Kansas City, 


Feb. 22. Power’s Op. Ho., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Feb. 23. Wheeler Op. Ho., Toledo, Ohio. 

Feb. 24 to 27. Detroit Op. Ho., Detroit, 
Mich. 


Feb. 29 to Mar. 5. 
cinnati, O. 
Mar. 7 to 12. 


Pike Op. Ho., Cin- , 


Duquesne Theatre, Pitts- 


burgh. 

Mar 14 to 26. Chestnut St. Op. Ho., 
Philadelphia. 

Mar. 28 to Apr. 2. New National, 


Washington. 


Apr. 4 to 16. Columbia Theatre, Brook- | 


lyn. 
“Apr. 18 to June 4. Tremont Theatre, | 
Boston. 
May 9 to 14. Acted ‘ John Needham’s | 
Double.’ | 
May 16 to 25. Appeared as Sir Peter | 
Lund in ‘ A Fool’s Paradise.’ | 
June 1 to 4. Acted Matthew Ruddock, | 
‘ Wealth.’ 
Returned to England. | 
1892-93. | 
Third American Season with A. M. | 
Palmer, in repertory: ‘The Middleman,’ 
‘Judah,’ ‘John Needham’s Double,’ ‘A 


Fool’s Paradise,’ and ‘ The Professor’s Love | 
Story.’ 


Oct. 10 to 16. Academy of Music, Mon- | 


treal (one week) followed by appearances at | 
Hamilton, Ont.; London, Ont.; Detroit, | 
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| Brooklyn ; 


' Claire, Wis. ; 


AUGUST 29; 1995, 


Mich.; Toronto; Buffalo; Cleveland; and 


| Pittsburgh. 


Nov. 21 to Dec. 24. Star Theatre, New 
York, acting Blenkarn, Llewellyn, Needham, 
and Norbury, and Sir Peter Lund. 

Dec. 19. Created Professor Goodwillie in 
‘The Professor’s Love Story’ at the Star 
[to Dec. 24.]. 

1893 


Dec. 26 to Jan. 21. Hooley’s Theatre, 
Chicago (four weeks), followed by appear. 
ances at Peoria; Davenport, Lowa; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Rockford, Ill.; Elgin, Ill; Mil 
waukee, Wis.; Duluth, Minn.; West 
Superior; Minneapolis; St. Paul; Cincin- 
nati; St. Louis; Indianapolis; Dayton; 
Springfield, Ohio; Columbus; Philadelphia; 
Washington; Baltimore; and 


Boston. Season ends June 3. 
1893-94 
Fourth American Season. Willard his 


own manager, in repertory: ‘ The Professor's 
Love Story,’ ‘ Wealth,’ ‘ Judah,’ ‘The 
Middleman,’ ‘A Fool’s Paradise,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘John Needham’s Double.’ 

June 5 to Aug. 5. MHooley’s Theatre, 


, Chicago, during the World’s Fair. 


Aug. 6 to 13. Vacation. 

Aug. 14 to 19. Grand Op. Ho., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (one week), followed by ap- 
pearances at St. Paul; Duluth, Minn.; Eau 
Winona, Minn.; La Crosse, 


Wis. ; Chicago (three weeks). 
Sept. 25 to Oct 21. Tremont Theatre, 
Boston. 


Oct. 16 to 21. Appeared as Hamlet. 
Oct. 23 to Nov. 11. Chestnut St. Theatre 


(and later at the Broad St. Theatre), Phila- 


delphia, followed by Washington and Balti- 
more. 

Nov. 27 to Jan. 27. 
York. 

Jan. 22 to 27. Appeared as Hamlet. 
Jan, 29 to Feb. 10. Park Theatre, Brook- 
yn. 

Feb. 12 to 24. 
Harlem. 

Feb. 26 to Mar. 10. Broad St. Theatre 
(later at Chestnut St.), Philadelphia. 

Mar. 2, 3. Appeared as Hamlet. 

Mar. 12 to17. Alvin Theatre, Pittsburgh, 
followed by appearances at Milwaukee; 
Chicago (five weeks); St. Louis; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Toronto and Montreal. 

Season ends June 2. 

(At Hooley’s Theatre, Chicago, on April 
28, Mr. Willard was the recipient of a silver 


Garden Theatre, New 


Hammerstein’s Op. Ho., 
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“From his Company. Seasons 1892-3-4.’’). 
Returned to England. 


June 16 to 23. Acted Blenkarn in ‘ The 
Middleman’ at the Comedy Theatre, Lon- | 


don. 
June 25. Acted Professor 


‘The Professor’s Love Story’ (to Aug. 10.). 
June 28. The Green Room Club ‘ Wel- 

come to Mr. Willard’? at the Criterion 
Restaurant. Henry Irving in the Chair. 
(In returning thanks, Mr. Willard re- 


ferred to the fact that none of those present | 


knew, that when he was about to make his 


attempt to win the favour of the American | 
public Mr. Irving was one of his strongest | 


‘* Unknown to me he sent messages 
friends in America, 


friends. 
to his many 


show what hospitality they could. But he 
did more than that. He said to me on leav- 
ing, ‘I believe you are going to America with 
two plays—The Middleman and Judah 


—and although they are admirable plays, and | 


you have had great success with them, you 
do not know what may happen, and they 
may be failures; should that be so, if you 
will simply cable me you can have the play 
I am now acting at the Lyceum [Ravens- 
wood] — scenery, music, and everything - 
sent right across to you to help you out of a 
difficulty.’ ’’). 

Hucu Harrtine. 
46, Grey Coat Gardens, S.W.1. 


EREMY COLLIER’S TWO 


pp. 57, 76, have raised the question of a 
possible descent from the famous non-juror, 
Jeremy Collier. It has, however, 
pointed out that no record is known to exist 
of any marriage which may have been con- 
tracted by the non-juring bishop. Informa- 
tion on this subject is available in the papers 
of Collier’s colleague and friend, Dr. Thomas 
Brett, now preserved in the Bodleian under 
the title of the Brett MSS., and also in the 
‘Remarks and Collections of Thomas 
Hearne’ (Oxford Historical Society, eleven 
volumes). The following note was made by 
Hearne on 4 May, 1725: 

saw Mr. Richard Russell, M.A., formerly of 
University College . Mr. Russell told me 
that Mr. Jeremy Collier is very poor in his 
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i ne | 
punch bowl, engraved with their autographs, | 


Goodwillie in | 


telling | 
them I was coming over, and asking them to | 
make my acquaintance as shortly after my | 
arrival as possible, and if they liked me to | 


MAR- | 
RIAGES. — The notes on John Payne | 
Collier, contributed by Mr. Curtis at ante, | 


been | 
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old age, having married an odd wife, mother 
| of Mr. Thomas Deacon, which Mr. Thomas 
Deacon, following Divinity, now practises 
| Physick, etc. (Hearne’s ‘ Remarks,’ etc., vol. 
vill, p. 364). 

| Mrs. Collier’s first husband was Captain 
| William Deacon, of Stepney. She appears 
| to have kept house for Bishop George Hickes 
for the last two or three years of his life. 
Mrs. Collier was a woman of great force of 
character and, according to Archibald Camp- 
bell, she aspired to rule the little church of 
the non-jurors and earned for herself the 
title of ‘‘ Pope Joan.’’ (See Brett MSS., 
vol, vi., f. 131: Archibald Campbell to 
Thomas Brett). It is certain that there 
was no issue of this marriage. 

There is additional information in a letter 
written at the time of Mr. Collier’s death 
by Archibald Campbell to Thomas Brett 
(see Brett MSS., vol. vi., f. 127), dated 30 
April, 1726: 

I take it ill that [ was not apprized of it, 
that I might have attended him to his grave, 
as I did his first wife. 

The writer of this note is aware, by reason 
of a complete study of the correspondence of 
the non-juror leaders, that Campbell is not, 
as a rule, to be accounted a trustworthy wit- 
ness to important matters of fact. It is, 
| however, impossible to believe that he would 
have invented a false statement on this sub- 
ject. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
| Jeremy Collier was twice married, although 

at the time of writing no actual record of 
either marriage has been discovered. 

It only remains to be said that in the very 
| intimate and private correspondence which is 
now available, there is not the slightest 
reference to any descendants of Jeremy 
Collier. 


Henry Broxap. 
Pendle House, The Cliff, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


'[HE ISLAND OF IABADIL—In J. B. 
| Tavernier’s ‘ Reciieil de plusieurs rela- 
| tions et traitez singuliers curieux,’ Paris, 
| 1679, p. 2, Japan is thus spoken of : 


Les geographers anciens n’en ont pas eu une 
plus parfaite connoissance, et ce n’est encore 
que par conjecture qu’on a cru que l’Isle 
labadii dont parle Ptolemé, estoit ce qu’on 


appelle anjourd’huy l’isle de Niphon. 





| In what book or books has this conjectural 
| identification been expressed? Where is the 
Island of TIabadii located by modern 
geographers ? 
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“‘ During the Chinese dynasty of the After 


Han (a.D. 25-221), Japan comprised many 


kingdoms, of which the most powerful one 
was called Ye-ma-tai.’? — Fan Yeh’s ‘ Hau- 
Han-Shu,’ written in the fifth century a.p., 
sub. tit. ‘ Eastern Barbarians.’ 

Since the first emperor Jimmu settled in 
the province of Yamato, this became the 


name for the whole empire, and so it con-| 


tinued till the seventh century, when the 
appellation Nihon was substituted for it. 


Now that the Chinese had rendered ‘ Yamato’ | 


into a trigrammic word ‘ Ye-ma-tai,’ the 
Japanese pronounced it in their own way 
‘Yabadai,’ and, 


it as a national innuendo. 


Chinese to have thereby characterized the 


Japanese as a people as flimsy as gossamer. | 
Indeed, there exists the so-called ‘ Poem on | 


Yabadai,’ quite sibylline in its mood (Amano, 
‘Shiojiri,’ eighteenth century, tom. 
Manifestly the close likeness of Iabadii and 
Yabadai has occasioned the 
identification we are upon. 

Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


AWRENCE, OF GOBIONS, CO. ESSEX, 
—The following notes suggest the ancestry 
of a family about which there have been 


numerous queries in ‘N. & Q.’ from 1860 (2 | 


S. x. 493) onwards, 
John Lawrence, one of ‘‘ the King’s ser- 


vants,’’ appointed captain of Tilbury fort 6 | 


June, 1546, owned the manor of Gobions. 
M. Anne, daughter and eventual co-heir of 
Thomas Gedding. Will dated 20 May, 
proved (P.C.C., 46 Wrastley) 9 Nov., 1557. 

Edward Lawrence, elder son of John and 


Anne Lawrence, owned Gobions and bought | 
Tutsham Hall, Co. Kent, from Henry Chap- | 


man, temp. Elizabeth, Arms of Lawrence, 
quartering Gedding, were granted to ‘ Mr. 
Lawrence ”’ in the same reign (12 S. i. 167). 
M. Alice, only daughter of John Cornelius, 
of Eastry, a relative (through the Monins 
family) of Archbishop Parker. 
1606; mural monument in West Farleigh 
chancel. Will, dated 26 Oct., 1605, proved 
(P.C.C., 29 Stafforde) 14 May, 1606. Ing. 
p.m. 5 May, 1608. 


quite unconscious of its | 
being a sheer transliteration, misunderstood | 
Literally, ‘ Ye- | 
ma’ might be interpreted as ‘ gossamer,’ and | 
‘tai’ as ‘country,’ so they misconceived the | 


1). | 


conjectural | 


D. 8 Apr., | 


22 Jan., 1618/19. Ing. p.m. 14 May, 1619, 
His widow was remarried to Alphonsus 
Fowle. Her will, dated 4 Nov., proved 
(P.C.C., 113 Pile) 25 Nov., 1636, leaves a 
silver tankard to ‘‘my son John Laurence’s 
wife’? and £5 to Hanna Laurence (obviously 
a granddaughter). 


John Lawrence, eldest son of John and 
Ellen Lawrence, b. 21 Aug., 1599, admitted 
a freeman of the Grocers’ Company 27 Apr., 
1624, sold to his stepfather in or shortly 
before 1635 a rentcharge of £20 on Gobions, 
He may probably be identified with John 
Lawrence (living 15 Dec., 1657) who married 
Hannah (bapt. at St. Giles’s-in-the-fields 22 
Dec., 1606), daughter of William Mew, a 
London lawyer. 

The Rev. John Lawrence, son of John and 
| Hannah Lawrence, admitted to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge (to which his uncle, the 
Rev. William Mew, B.D., a member of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines, belonged) 
19 Oct., 1652, then described as (native) of 
Middlesex, afterwards of Stamford and pre- 
| bendary of Lincoln, m. Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Stubbs, of Nassington (for whose 
| relationship to Addison see 10 S. x. 201). 
Two of their sons, the Rev. John Laurence, 
of Bishopwearmouth, and Edward Laurence, 
of Stamford, appear in ‘ D.N.B.’ The bio- 
graphy of the former is materially amended 
in 10S. ii. 246; that of the latter is slightly 
extended in 13 S. i. 351. The arms (10%. 
_v. 288) engraved on a tankard belonging to 
the former were almost identical with those 
granted temp. Elizabeth and differ widely 
from those of any other Lawrence family. 
There are other references to this family in 
9 S. ix. 290, 517; 10 S. iv. 388; x. 410; 


and vol. exlvii. 28. 


G. O. BELLewEs. 
Yelvertoft, West Cliff Road, 
Bournemouth. 


OO OF DALLINGHOO (see 12 S. xi. 366). 

— Since the article cited appeared, I 

| have elicited more information concerning 
| Anthony Roo, or Rooe, of Dallinghoo, which 
may now be placed on record. This informa- 
‘tion is derived from the chancery sult, 
| Anthonye Rooe v. John Braye (P.R.0., 
Chancery Proceedings, Ser. ii., Bdl. 156, 

| No. 47), an abstract of which has very kindly 


John Lawrence, of Gobions, eldest son of | been sent to me by Mr. Richard Holworthy. 
Edward and Alice Lawrence, m. Ellen,| While Bill, Answer, Replication and Re- 
daughter of Henry Chapman, of Tutsham/ joinder are all undated, the superscription 


Hall. D. at Hoxton 17 Dec., 1618. 


made 8 Dec., 1618, proved (P.C.C., 4 Parker) 


Will | to Lord Keeper Bacon enables the suit to be 
| assigned to circa 1558-1579. 
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In the Bill, Anthonye Rooe stated that he 
was son of John Rooe, and ‘‘cosyne’’ and 
next heir to Robert Rooe, late of Walton, 
Suffolk (brother of the said John). The 
said Robert was seized in his demesne as of 
fee of and in certain lands and pastures in 
the Newe feld at Fower Weye Crosse, called 
Fower Weye Crosse feld, and other lands, 
etc., on the north-west side of it, and in a 
close adjoining to the north side, and other 
lands, etc., lying among the lands of Roger 


Trustone, called newe close, and other lands | 


called Jelyans and Abbottes. All this 


property, amounting to some 60 acres, was | 


in the town of Melton, Suffolk, and was at 
the time of the suit in the occupation of John 
Jenor, of Melton, yeoman, and John Dennye, 
of Hasketon. Robert Rooe died seized of 
the said property when it ought to have 
descended to Anthonye Rooe. But certain 
evidences, etc., having come to the hands of 
John Bray (sic), of Bradfeldd, yeoman, the 
latter had made sundry secret conveyances 
of the same to him and his heirs. For as 
much as the certainty and number of the 
deeds were unknown to the Orator, he was 
without remedy by common law, and he 
prayed for a writ of subpoena to be directed 
against Bray (sic). 


John Braye in his Answer admitted that 
Robert Rooe, with Edmund Starke, John 
Formane, otherwise Wardraper, and William 
Goodwyne were jointly seized of the said 
property to the use of Rooe and his heirs. 
But that Robert Rooe had, on July 10, 22 
Henry VIII, sold it to the defendant’s father 
(also named John Braye); and afterwards 
in performance of the bargain the said Rooe, 
Starke, Formane and Goodwyne by deed, 
ready to be shewed, did grant the property 
to the said Braye (senior), William Smythe, 


Robert Bull, and William Partrydge, for | 


the use of Braye and his heirs. Whereupon 
the said Braye (senior) entered the premises 
and was seized thereof until Feb. 4, 27 Henry 
VIII, when he died, and they descended to 
the defendant. 


Anthonye Rooe in Replication maintained 
the truth of his Bill and the untruth of the 


Answer, which he was ready to prove. John | 


Braye in Rejoinder maintained the contents 
of his Answer. 
Any further information about the parties 
concerned will be welcomed. 
F. Gorpon Roe. 


“ The Clerestory,” 18. Stanford Road, 
Kensington Court, W.8. 


Readers’ Queries. 





HE ORIGIN OF THE DRUSES. — Do 

the Druses claim to be of Norman 
descent? See Heber’s ‘ Palestine ’?: 

From Norman blood their lofty line they 


trace 
Their lion courage proves their generous 
FACC- Cc. B.S. 





[HE BROAD ARROW.—According to an 
article in The Broad Arrow, a defunct 
military periodical, this symbol is derived 
from an ancient Cymric sign called the three 
rods or rays of divine light, which signified 
the radiating eye of divine intelligence shed 
upon the Druidic circle. The article records 
that the symbol was adopted by Edward III, 
the Black Prince and other Princes of Wales. 
Can any authorities be cited for the above 
assertions, and is there any connection 
between the broad arrow in this form and 
the three diverging plumes in the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers ? 

The writer has found the following 
instances of the broad arrow being used in 
ancient times as a mark of crown property. 

In 1386, according to the records of the 
City of London, a man was convicted for 
improperly marking certain barrels of ale 
with an ‘‘ arrewe-hede’’ alleging they were 
the property of the King. 

In 1598 the mark was employed by the 
collector of Customs at Newcastle for contra- 
band goods which he had seized. 

In 1553 and the year following it was em- 
ployed by Sir Thomas Gresham as a mark 
for gunpowder and specie shipped to Eng- 
land for the crown. 

Can any other ancient examples of its use 
as a royal symbol be quoted ? 

A. F. 


[See 11 S. iii. 245; ix. 481; x. 17, 52, 114; also 
the correspondence on this subject in vols. ix, 
x, and xi. of the Sixth Series.] 

HOMAS HARRISON, ‘‘ DOCTOR OF 

PHYSICK.”’ — He thus describes him- 
self in his will, dated 1818, and he died in 
the following year. He was ‘“‘of the 
dioceses of Killaloe and Kilfinora,’’ and lived 
near Nenagh, Ireland. He was presumably 
born before 1768 as he had a grandson born 
in 1808. This grandson was the son of his 
daughter Anne (or Anna) Harrison, by 
George Ryall, who (in 1809) was a Lieutenant 
in the Duke of Clarence’s (Tipperary) 
| Militia, 

Information regarding the parentage, 





marriage, etc., of Thomas Harrison, and as 
to his possible relationship: -to- a~ con- 
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WATER.~—-The following curious para- 


. } : ' , 
temporary, Thomas Harrison, of Portadown, | graph appeared in the London Gazette, No, 


Ireland, would be gratefully received by one 
of his descendants. I may add that his 
will gives none of the information required. 
Cc. 8S. C. (B/C) 
RUSSELS, 1742/3.—-In a letter dated 18 
March, O.S., 1742/3, the writer states 
that the British troops in Brussels were 
reviewed by ‘‘ Count Harrach.’””?’ Who was 
this Count ? 

He also says that ‘‘ Lady Godschall, with 
Doctor Younger, to whom she is lately mar- 
ried,’ had arrived. Who were the two 
latter ? 

J. H. Lestre. 
A LONDON MILE.—In a letter of 1737, 
a writer uses a phrase ‘12 London 
Miles from hence.’’ 
Mile? 


What was a London 


oO. ed. 

ANKING TERMS: DRAFTS AND 

CHEQUES.—In commercial circles the 
term ‘‘draft’’ is often used in place of 
‘““cheque.”? I am going to plead for the 
extension of the English word ‘‘ draft’’ in 
future in replacement of the French word 
““cheque,’? just as the word ‘‘driver’’ is 
rapidly ousting “‘ chauffeur.’? I wish, too, 
that the British Academy were more alert in 
protecting the purity of the English language 
from foreign defilement. 

Originally bankers’ drafts were documents 
sent to country agents, representing cash 
balances, etc., held at either end, and confined 
solely to actual banking operations, prior 
to the advent of the clearing house. In 
modern times bankers’ drafts, viz., documents 
having the credit and financial strength of 
any given banking establishment behind 
them, have been extended for the benefit of 
customers, in order to facilitate the comple- 
tion of various transactions, whenever the 
payment of specie is obligatory. The 
advantages of this method are obvious. 
Cheques do not possess the inherent magic 
of credit and financial stability, and are 
not good legal tender, in such cases as the 
transfer of landed estate or stocks and 
shares, unless the drawer is known to the 
acceptor as a person of unimpeachable stand- 
ing in commercial and professional centres. 
Can any one tell me when cheques first came 
into active use, and who was the inventor of 
the practice ? 

M. L. R. Brestap. 


South Hackney. 


2002, for Jan. 22-26, 1684/5: 

London. January 23. Yesterday his Majesty 
was pleased to send to the Lord Mayor, closed 
in a silver box, sealed with his Majesty’s seal, 
the receits of the several cements used by the 
Patentees for making sea-water fresh: As also 
the receit of their metalline composition and 
ingredients, certified under the hand of the 
honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, to be kept so 
sealed up by the present and succeeding Lord 
Mayors, lest a secret of so great importance 
to the publick might come to be lost, if lodged 
only in the knowledge of a few persons con- 
cerned. 

What was the process to which the King 
attached such importance? Is the silver box 
still at the Guildhall ? 

J. G. Muppray. 


HOMAS DERMODY (1775-1802).—I shall 
be most grateful for replies to the fol- 
lowing :— 

Is the register entry of the baptism of 
Thomas Dermody extant at his birth-place, 
Ennis, Co. Clare? Are there family graves 
or other remains ? 

Who was Grant Raymond, author of the 
Life of Dermody? Is he related to Geo. 
Raymond, author of ‘Chronicles of Eng- 
land,’ pub. 1842, by W. Smith, of Fleet 
Street ? Neither Raymond is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

What became of the papers, etc., upon 
which Raymond drew for the ‘ Life’ pub. 
1806 ? 

J. Parsoy. 


ISS PRESCOTT.—I have a small volume 
of poems by Miss Prescott, containing 
eighty-four pages, printed for the author by 
G. Nicholson, Stourport, in 1812. I should 
be glad if any reader could give me any 
biographical details of the author. A MS. 
note on the fly-leaf says that she died at 
Bedford, Leigh, December, 1824. 
Joun D. GrrrorD. 
Public Library, 
Leigh, Lancs. 
DENTIFICATION OF ARMS.—Wanted, 
an identification of the following arms 
and crest. Arms: Quarterly, 1, Arg. @ 
lion rampant; 2, Az., a peacock (ppr.?): 3 
Vert, a fish naiant; 4, Arg.(?), a ship riding 
the waves (ppr.). Crest: A demi lion 
rampant, sa. (or gu.). 
GitBert H. Doane. 
General Library, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Acveust 29, 1925. 
“«MHE MONSTER. OF MILAN.” 
Richard Baxter refers to ‘‘ that 


Monster of Milan that made his enemy | 


yenounce God to save his life before he 
stabbed him that he might murder soul and 
body at a stroke.”” Who was this ingenious 
murderer? Please give references. 

R. B. 


_oBEst CLARKE, I. OF W., d. 1771.— 
In the churchyard of Carisbrooke, Isle 
of Wight, is an alter-tomb with this inscrip- 
tion upon it: ‘‘ Here lieth the remains of 
Mr. Robert Clarke, who died April 1, 1771, 
aged 79. And of Lydia, his wife, who died 
April 19, 1766, aged 65.”’ 

Robert Clarke practised as a solicitor at 
Newport, in the Isle of Wight, but he did 
not come of an Isle of Wight family. He 
used the same arms as the Clerke family, 
baronets of Hitcham. 

I am very anxious to find out where Robert 
(Clarke was born. 

MountTaGuE UC. OWEN. 
“PONTES FODINAE.’’ — On a portrait 
by C. Jansen, dated 1632, of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton, who constructed the New River 
to convey the water from the springs at Chad- 
well and Amwell to London, appear the 
words Fontes Fodinae. Sir Hugh’s left 


hand rests upon a shell from which water | 


What is the translation of Fodinae ? 


issues. 
AQUARIUS. 
OWS AS DRAUGHT ANIMALS. — A 


correspondence took place on this subject 
in The Field in 1911-12. It was there stated 


that though to people in England the idea | 


of working cows on the land or on the road, 
instead of bullocks, might appear novel and 
even grotesque, yet in many countries of the 
European continent cows as draught animals 
are preferred to bullocks. Is there any 
authority for the statement that cows were 
never yoked or harnessed and worked in Eng- 
land? I find that in the North of England 
in the pre-railway days the shoeing of cattle 
Was a common practice, and I learn that 
these cattle shoes were called ‘‘ cow-shoes ”’ 
and often ‘‘ cow-plates.”’ 
shod ‘‘ all round,”’ that is, the animals being 


cloven-footed, two plates were nailed on each | 
Why were they | 


foot, one on each ‘‘ claw.’? 
called ‘‘ cow”? shoes or plates if the animals 
were bullocks? These plates were of iron, 
roughly hammered into the shape of the 

claw,’’ about one-eighth of an inch thick 
at the inside edge and a trifle thicker at the 
outer edge. Each plate was fixed with three 
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nails on the outer edge. Are specimens of 
these cattle shoes ‘to be found in any Museum ? 
From a reference I gather that in winter, 
in the South of England, when farm roads 
were frozen to a sheet of slippery ice, cows 
were ‘‘sharpened;’’ that is, a couple of 
plates were nailed on, one on the off hind 
hoof, and the other on the near fore hoof, 
or vice versa, the plates acting as ‘ non- 
skids.”’ 

I shall be glad to learn if this practice of 
cow shoeing was also carried out in the South 
of England and in Scotland. 

R. HepGer WALLACE. 


HATCHMENTS. — Is the custom quite 
extinct of displaying a hatchment on 
the outside of a house on the death of its 
owner? The last instance in London that 
the writer recalls was that of the Duke of 
Northumberland (6th Duke), whose coat of 
arms was duly mounted over the door of his 
house in Grosvenor Place. 
The custom may have survived in some 
parts of the country—possibly even to the 
present day. 


Were the hatchments in churches (e.g., 
the extensive assortment in Chelsea Old 
Church) ever placed there in the first 


instance, or only removed to the church after 
doing duty elsewhere ? 
c. F. DM. 


{Much correspondence on the subject of 
Hatchments will be found at 12 S$. ix. 310, 337, 
377, 397, 433, 476, 497; x. 14. The concluding 


| part of this query seems not to have been 


dealt with.] 
RMORIAL CHINA. — Where 
china made ? 


was this 


E. E. Cope. 


{An article on this subject by Str ALGERNON 
Tupor Craig appeared at exlvii. 206 (Sept. 20, 
1924).] 

HOMAS NEWMAN.—He was Master of 


the Clothiers’ Company, 1800. Further 
information about him is desired. 
E. E. Cope. 


Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
EFERENCE WANTED. — ‘“ Courage and 
gaiety and the quiet mind.”” Used appar- 
ently as a school motto. iu 
G. S. Grpsoxs. 
UOTATION WANTED. — In which of 
Byron’s poems occurs the stanza begin- 
ning : 
“ Vernon, the Butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, 


Hawke, 
J. H. Les.te. 
[‘ Don Juan,’ Canto, i, St. 2.] 





Replies. 





PATRON SAINTS: THE SHOEMAKERS’ 
ST. HUGH 


(cxlix., 44, 85, 123). 


J hope more light will be thrown on the 
“ connexion of the shoemakers with a 
St. Hugh. Mr. F. O. Mann, the editor of 
Thomas Deloney’s Works (Oxford, 1912), 
was of opinion that the story of St. Winifred 
in ‘ The Gentle Craft’ goes back to the lives 
of St. Winifred and St. Ursula in Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend,’ whereas ‘‘ the adventures of 
St. Hugh are merely the conventional doings 
of the knight of romance who wishes to con- 
vince the lady of his worthiness ’’ (p. 522). 
In ‘The Lives of the British Saints’ by 
S. Baring-Gould and J. Fisher (London, the 
Honourable Society of (ymmrodorion, 4 
vols., 1907-13), will be found accounts of two 
saints named Aidan—Aidan of Ferns and 
Aidan of Mavurn. The former appears to 
be the more historical. He was a disciple 
of St. David, and his death is said to have 
occurred in the year 626 (op. cit., iv. 439). 
Now Aid-an or Aed-an, we are told (ibid., i. 
116), is the equivalent of Madoc, Maedoc, 
Mo-aid-oc (where Mo- is an Irish term of 
endearment, and -oc, like -an, a diminutive 


-ending). Moreover ‘‘in English Aedh is 
always rendered Hugh” (ibid., i. 126). 
Hence ‘‘in Cornwall the only church that | 


perhaps commemorates him [Aidan of Ferns], 
altered into Hugh, is Quethiock ” (ibid., i. | 
126). 

It would seem to be theoretically possible, 
therefore, that we have here the patron 
saint of shoemakers. But practically, I 
suppose, it is not so. The Celtic saints 
were all too local in their importance. They | 
would not secure recognition by the Latin 
Church. ‘‘ Of the five Hughs mentioned by 
Butler, all appear to be late,’? says W. C. 
Borlase, ‘The Age of the Saints’ (1893), p. | 
178 n. | 
I first same across this St. Aidan, or Hugh, | 
in a footnote in W. H. Hutton’s Bampton | 
Lectures on ‘ The English Saints’ (1903), p. 


109. There is quoted, from one of Baring- | 


Gould’s earlier writings on ‘ Cornish Dedica- 

tions,’ a story which he does not fail to give | 
in ‘ The Lives of the British Saints,’ i. 122-3. | 
Aidan had offered toa party of (fifty!) Welsh | 
bishops who crossed the sea to visit him a | 
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thoroughly Lenten repast, as became the 
season, and had felt scruples (which the 
overcame) about supplying them with meat, 
The bishops explained before leaving : 

You see, that bullock you killed for us hag 
been suckled on milk, and ate grass only, so 
that it was actually milk and vegetables in g 
condensed form. But we felt conscientious 
scruples about those biscuits, tor they were 
full of weevils. 

Though Aidan-Hugh is the victim rather 
than the hero of this story, I felt that here 
was a genial atmosphere for the shoemakers’ 
saint to have moved in, and I am sorry that 
he cannot be placed there. 

L. R. M. Srracuay, 

Birmingham University. 

HE FIVE SAINTS OF BEHAR cxlix, 

117). — The five saints to whom Mrz, 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON refers have no con- 
nection with the companions of Muhammad. 
Their leader was the legendary Salar Mas‘ud, 
said to have been a sister’s son of Mahmud 
of Ghazni, who accompanied his uncle to 
India at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. He is said to 
have met his death at the hands of the 
‘* infidels,’ that is, the Hindus, at Bahraich 
in Oudh. The names of the other four 
saints are variously given in the confused 
mass of legend which has grown up round 
them. 

These five saints are the objects of the 
devotion of the Pachpiriya sect, the sect 
of the Panch Pir or ‘“‘ Five Saints,’’ which 
includes both ignorant Muslims and ignorant 
Hindus, and virtually worships Salar Mas‘ud 
and his companions. The long-winded 


'ballads chanted by the followers of this 


debased cult were collected by the late Richard 
Greeven, of the Indian Civil Service, in a 
book entitled ‘Heroes Five,’ published by 
the Pioneer Press at Allahabad rather mor 
than thirty-five years ago. I have myself 


| written on this and a kindred cult, and shall 


be glad to give Mr. Swynnerton further 
information when I am once more in touch 
with my books, in October. : 
Mas‘ud,. though unknown to authentic 
history, may have been a real person, but 
the myths which have grown up round 


; and his companions are certainly not true. 


His followers are numerous in Behar, and, 
so far as I remember, some of his coM- 
panions are said to have distinguished them- 
selves in that district. 
T. W. Hare. 
Constitutional Club. 
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que INTELLIGENT RAVEN (exlix. | 
118).—The incident in Bosworth Smith’s | 
book is evidently that mentioned in Pliny’s | 
‘Natural History,’ x. 43, (60), 125: 

Tradendum putavere memoriae quidam | 
yisum per sitim lapides congerentem in situ- | 
lam monimenti, in qua pluvia aqua durabat, | 
sed quae attingi non posset. Ita descendere | 
paventem expressisse tali congerie quantum 
poturo sufficeret. , ; 

That the subject of this story is a raven | 
is shewn by the context. Situla is the term | 
for a bucket of earthenware or bronze. 

In Plutarch’s ‘ De solertia animalium,’ 
67a, one of the interlocutors, Aristotimus, | 
refers to the story that ravens in Africa 
when they are thirsty drop stones into the 
water and make it rise till they can reach: it. 
He goes on to say that he has seen a dog on 
board ship, when the sailors were not there, 
drop stones into an amphora half full of oil, 
and wondered how it understood that the | 
lighter substance was raised by the heavier | 
things that it dropped in. 

Again, in Aelian, ‘ De natura animalium,’ 
ii. 48, we read of the ravens of Libya, that | 
when people for fear of a drought store | 
water in vessels and place them under cover | 
exposed to the air, to keep the contents fresh, 
the birds dip their beaks in and drink, and, | 
when the water gets too low, carry pebbles 
in their beaks and claws and drop them into 
the vessel, thus raising the surface, and 
drink comfortably, taught, says Aelian, by 
some secret instinct of nature that one place 
cannot contain two bodies. 

The story in the query was quoted in the 
form of a translation from Bk. v. chap. 2, 
of the ‘ De augmentis scientiarum,’ but it is 
found eighteen years before the publication 
of the Latin, in Bacon’s own English, in | 
Book II. xiii. 2, of ‘The Advancement of | 
Learning ’ (1605). 


Epwarp BEnsty. 

(‘LOCK STRIKING THIRTEEN (exlix. | 

123: s.r. ‘Incident at Launceston 
Assizes’). — My friend, Dr. Walter S. | 
Sneath, informs me that when his great- 
grandaunt, Mrs. Mary Sneath (née Jones), 
widow of Walter Sneath, died in 1888, at 
Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, it being then 
mid-day, the clock struck 13 instead of 12, 
and that “‘a terrible bang”? was heard on 
the dining-room table. This incident is | 
corroborated by another relative (now 68 | 
years of age), a grand-niece of the deceased, 
who assures me, positively, that she was in, 
the house at the time and heard both “ the | 


‘bang ” and the striking of the clock. 


157 


QUERIES. 


There is a legend that the Great Clock, at 
Rouen, struck 13 exactly at the hour when 
Queen Marie Antoinette was decapitated 
on the guillotine in Paris. 

There is also a curious legend about the 


| old clock in Castle Rushen, Castletown, Isle 


of Man, which tradition states was pre- 
sented to the island by Queen Elizabeth. 


| The story is that the clock stopped suddenly 


(although wound up) at the moment the 
queen expired and remained inactive until 


| after the interment of her majesty, when, 
|‘ of its own accord,”’ it resumed its ordinary 


avocation. t 
Henk M. Leon. 


HE VAGRANT’S SIXPENCE (exlix. 

119).—Your correspondent should refer 

to the Vagrancy Act, 1824, Section 4 (5 
George 4, Chap. 83) which states : 

Every person wandering abroad, and lodg- 
ing in any barn or outhouse, or in any 
deserted or unoccupied building, or in the 
open air, or under a tent, or in any cart or 
waggon, not having any visible means of sub- 
sistence and not giving a good account of him- 


' self or herself 


comes under the term a rogue and a vaga- 


: bond. Itis for the magistrates to take into con- 


sideration the accompanying circumstances, 
and it is not strictly speaking a question of 
cash when a person chooses to ‘‘ sleep rough.’’ 
There are not many quoted cases on the 
point, because those persons who sleep out 
and are arrested consider themselves properly 
convicted of an offence under the statute, 
or, if they are in possession of means and 
desire fresh air during a hot “spell ’’ like 
the recent warm weather, are able to convince 
a constable that their conduct is only an 
eccentricity. They might, however, find 
themselves remanded in order that the state 
of their mind should be enquired into. 

I do not think Carlyle had vagrancy in 
his mind when he referred to sixpence. It 
is a coin supposed to be dominant in the 
mind of Scotsmen. For many year the 
groat was the coin for vagrants, because the 
charge for a lodging in a common lodging 
house was fourpence. I cannot say whether 
the tariff has gone up. There were occasions 
when sixpence was charged, as we know by 
mention of it in the case of Langdon v. 
Broadbent (42 ‘ Justice of the Peace,’ 56 and 
67). Thus, a lodging-house, open to all 
comers, where pedlars and persons suspected 
of vagrancy were received at sixpence a 
night and had their meals in one common 
room was a common lodging-house under the 
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Act. I should think the extra sum of two- 
pence was for ‘‘ home comforts.” — 
correspondent would sleep out at his own 


risk and if he had upon his person a con- | 


siderable sum of money it might lead a police 
officer to suspect unlawful possession, and 
the 
suspicion. On cannot expect even a Vine 
Street constable in the silent watches of the 
night to comprehend the mentality of his 


capture. H. Prosser CHANTER. 


THE GILD OF PRESTON (exlix. 119).— 
This is still celebrated and was last held 
in 1922. Accounts of it should be found 
in the Press reports of August in that year. 
The Gild was instituted in 1179, when Henry 
II granted the town a charter to hold, 
periodically, a gild merchant. At a meet- 
ing of the Gild held in 1328 it was decided 
to celebrate the event every twenty years, 
but it was held very irregularly up to 1542; 
after that year the function has taken place 
regularly every twenty years without a break. 

It is held on a day after the Feast of the 
Decollation of St. John the Baptist, Aug. 
29. (See H. Fishwick: ‘ History of the 
Parish of Preston,’ 1900). 

H. ASKEW. 


AVERN NAMES OF MILITARY 


ORIGIN (cxlix. 100): 

The Waterloo, Bettws-y-Coed. 

The Heroes of Waterloo, Waterlooville, 
Hants. 

The Duke of York, Camberley. 

The Hero of Multan, Wyle Cop, Shrewsbury. 

The Prince Blucher, Staines Road, Twick- 
-enham. 

The Duke 
Hounslow. 

The Duke of Cambridge, Kingsley Road, 
Hounslow. 

The General Havelock, Ranelagh Grove, Pim- 
lico, S.W. 

The Prince Albert, Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 

The Ordnance Hotel, Felixstowe. 

The Hussar, Staines Road, Hounslow. 

The Light Horse, Staines Road, Hounslow. 

The Volunteer, Twyford, Hants. 

The Bugle, Twyford, Hants. 

The Blue Cap, Sandiway, Cheshire. (Has 
this any connection with Neil’s Bluecaps, of 
Mutiny fame?) , 

The Royal Rifleman, Nine Elms, Vauxhall, 
S 


of Wellington, Staines Road, 


"Phe Lord Hill, Watling Street, Bexley Heath, | 


Kent. 


MAZINGARBE. 
[Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE sends a list of twenty- 
seven such tavern names, taken from the Lon- | 
don Directory for this year, which we have for- 
warded to CoLoNeL LESLIE.] 
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‘‘ sleeper’’ would be left to dispel the | 
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'TYEMPLE STANYAN (exlviii. 10, 123),— 
Then of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
widower, married Jan. 2, 1720/1, at St, 
Benet, Paul’s Wharf, Susanna Hobbs, of St, 
| Martin’s-in-the-Fields, spinster. This looks 
| as if Mrs, Pauncefort must have been his 
first wife. 
G. R. Y. RB, 
EV. JOHN TAVERNER (exlviii, 189),— 
Anthony Wood’s grandmother was a 
Taverner, and a full pedigree of the family 
is to be found in Clark’s ‘ Wood’s Life and 
Times’ (Oxford Historical Society), Intro- 
duction, pp. 38 to 40. Clark states that 
John Taverner was Rector (not Vicar) of 
Stoke Newington and died in 1638. He does 
not record any marriage. 


G. R. Yo 


BONNELL THORNTON (exlviii. 263).— 

Son of John and Rebecca, was baptized 

at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden Sept. 28, 1725, 

which looks as if he had been born in 
February, 1724/5, not in February, 1724. 
G. R.. Y. RB. 


VNHARLES COGHLAN’S COFFIN (exlix. 

8).—Mrs, Lillie Langtry (Lady de Bathe) 
in ‘The Days I Knew,’ at p. 200, says 
nothing about the coffin being carried to 
Prince Edward Island, but with regard to 
its being washed out to sea tells us that this 
‘‘ singular happening . . . was predicted for 
him by a crystal-gazer while he was still a 
young man.” 

JOHN B. WarInewRIGHT. 


YAPPONI MONUMENT IN ST. OLAVE’S 

CHURCH (cxlix. 63, 106). — In The 

Times Literary Supplement of Aug. 13, Mr. 
H. Guy Harrison, F.S.A., writes: 

The Registers of St. Olave, Hart-street, Lon- 
don, under date of October 27, 1582, record the 
burial of “Mr. Peter Capony, gent., of the 
plague.” From his monument in the church 
it appears that he died on October 27, 1582, 
aged 32. Administration (with a_ notarial 
translation of his will from Italian into Eng- 
lish annexed) was granted on December 3, 
1582, to Peter Landy, gent, by the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury (46 Tirwhite). In this 
will, which is addressed to “ Master Landy,’ 
the testator says, “ I have bene oppressed with 
| a suddayne syckness the which I believe wi! 
| overpasse other remedies ”’—which no dou 
refers to the plague from which he was thea 
‘suffering. Apart from legacies of £10 to the 
doctor, £8 to the surgeon, £10 to the nurse, 
£10 to his servant William, and £10 to Mr. 
Steaven, the will merely deals with bills abort 
'to become payable by certain Italians. ‘0 

mention is made in the will of any relative 
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as such. The “ Acts of the Privy Council” the Cavaliers increasing, they resolved ‘‘ to 
(Volume > 67) contain a reference to ** Piers charge right through the Hamleteers,”’ which 
Capony, a gentleman of Florence. ’ they did successfully. They marched clear 
This communication bears out MR. WHIT- through the various guards, and charged 
uore’s reply, for which I beg leave to thank | over Bow Bridge, carrying away as prisoners 
him. : the Major of the regiment and another 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. officer. The Cavaliers then made their way 
JINE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (exlix. 44, | to Colchester where they were joined by those 
87, 117, 140).—My own view is that the of Essex, and subsequently were besieged and 
word “‘young”’ at the third reference, in the captured by Fairfax. (See Essex Review, 
phrase ‘‘ 4 Pints Young Hock,” is the name October, 1908, p. 186, etc.). 
of some well-known shipper of that type of | G. H. W. 
wine in the seventeenth century. Nowa- | ¢ DREAM WITHIN A DREAM’ 
days, one might order ‘‘ a doz. of Cockburn,” | (cxlix. 28).— Poe’s celebrated poem, 
meaning thereby Cockburn’s selected port of |‘ A Dream within a Dream,’ did not contain 
their special bottling. The capital ‘“‘Y”’ that phrase until 1849, so Dickens’s use of 
is suggestive, if not decisive. I have never | it certainly was not borrowed thence, though 
seen the word used in any wine list in country | I believe, with Harmatopecgos, that Long- 
hotels. | But possibly, the hock ordered was ; fellow’s was. In ‘A Tale of the Ragged 
“sparkling hock,’’ to distinguish it from | Mountains,’ published in Godey’s ‘ Lady’s 
“still? hock —- ‘‘ young ’’ or newly bottled | Book,’ April, 1844, Poe says: 





light wines having a tendency to effervescence. ; Now when one dreams, and, in the dream, 
M. L. R. Brestar. suspects that he dreams, the suspicion never 
fails to confirm itself . . . Thus Novalis errs 


OUNTS OF BRITTANY: GENEALOGY | not in saying that “ we are near waking when 
(cxlix, 119). — Moreri (‘Grand Diction- | we dream that we dream.” 

naire Historique’) gives Havoise, Countess His quotation from Novalis comes from the 
of Brittany, as heiress to her brother, Conan | English version, given by Sarah T. Austin, 
II (d. 1067), they being the only legitimate | ‘Fragments from German Prose Writers,’ 
children of Alain II, Count of Brittany (d. | N.Y., 1841, p. 21—a book Poe quotes once 
1040), by his wife, Bertha, daughter of | or twice elsewhere. The German original 
Eudes II, Count of Blois (d. 1085): they | may be found in Novalis’s ‘ Schriften,’ Jena, 
were grandchildren of Geoffrey, Count of | 1907, ii, 141, Fragment 121, among the 

Brittany (d. 1008), by his wife Hedwig, | ‘ Paralipomena zuni Blitenstaub.’ 
daughter of Richard I, Duke of Normandy In a note on Poe’s poem, ‘ A Dream within 
(d. 1034). Hoel, Earl of Cornwall, Count! a Dream,’ Prof. Killis Campbell cites 
of Nantes (d. 1084), by right of his wife, | Coleridge’s ‘ Recollections of Love,’ 1. 22, ‘‘A 
Havoise, assumed the title of Count of Brit- | dream remembered in a dream;”’ but I find 
tany. | ‘* Dream within Dream ’”’ in Keats’s ‘ Endy- 
M. Pretrrena BrockLeBaNk. | mion,’ i., 632-633; ‘‘ dream within a dream ”’ 


- | in Sarah Margaret Fuller’s ‘ Summer on the 

WER HAMLETS MILITIA (cxlix.| 7.) ; “page ; = 
118).—The Tower Hamlets Militia were | scent ae - — a om ~—— the 
in existence in 1648 at the time of the Civil | M wf fo Si ae 1848. Thi “m . 
War. They are referred to in Matthew | ; i eagle eptember, a is last 
is Poe’s probable ‘source, but Dickens and 


Carter’s ‘Expedition of Kent, Essex and : eer - . 
Colchester.’ After the defeat of the Royalists = ey —_ him, and Keats, earlier, 


at Maidstone by Fairfax, 2 June, 1648, some ie 

of the ssnanale pursued by Colonel Whalley Cb achesse Cueee Manors: 
crossed over the Thames from Greenwich to | GIR WILLIAM PERKINS (cxlix. 118).— 
Blackwall. They were met by the Regi- These Perkinses were a Surrey.family of 
ment of Hamleteers or the Yellow Regiment brewers and, so far as I know, had no con- 
of the Tower Hamlets Militia, which had | nection with the Upton Court family. 


been appointed to intercept their landing. , ; E. E. Corr. 
This regiment, says Mr. Carter, was ‘‘ drawn EFERENCE WANTED (exlix. 119). — 
up to their arms in several guards ready to Walter Savage Landor wrote the poem 


: : beginning: “‘ While the winds whistle round 
a and cut off our landing” 50 the my cheerless room.” It was first published in 
avaliers decided to surrender. Conditions | « Simonidea,’ 1806, p. 61. 


were being drawn up when, the numbers of StreHeN WHEELER. 
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UTHORS WANTED (cxlix. 119).—1. I have 
heard the lines in a different torm. It 
was the retrain of an old song :-— 

Mon ame a Dieu, 

Ma vie au Roi, 
Ma foi, 
Mon bras J 

Mon ceeur a toi. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


a tous (*) 


1.—‘‘ A Dieu mon ame, etc.,”’ comes, 1 think, 
from a song: 

“Vive Henri LV, 

Vive ce roy galant.”’ 


EL. E. Core. 
(exlix. 119). 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


3.—The saying, An nescis, mi fill, quantilla , 


prudentia regitur orbis? is generally attributed 
to Count Axel Oxenstierna, and was addressed 
to his son, who hesitated to accept the post of 
Plenipotentiary at the Conference of Munster, 
1648. The apophthegm has also been put down 
to Pope Julius IIl, 1550. 
and Foreign Quotations,’ No: 128. 

CHaRLes A. Cook, 


3.—* How little wisdom there is in the ruling 
of the world!"”’ See i. 


‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ 25th and later editions; 


See King’s ‘ Classical | 
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a view of the problem. A warning should be 
uttered that Biichmann’s invaluable work 
sometimes drops matter in a later edition, 
But experience surely proves that the reflec. 
tion itself, apart from the particular expres. 
sion, must be very old, and date from the first 
existence of government. 
Epwakrp Bevsty. 


3. In the form ‘*‘ Behold, my son, with how 
little wisdom the world is governed,” the say- 
ing is attributed by Bartlett (‘ Familiar Quo- 
tations,’ 9th ed., 1902, p. 195 n.) to Oxenstiern 
(1583-1654). Biichmann (‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ 
22nd ed., 1905, p. 548) says (on the authority of 
Lundblad, ‘Svensk Plutark’ 2. 95), that Axel 
Oxenstjerna, the great and prudent Chancellor 
of Sweden, is said to have remarked to his 
son, when the latter in 1641 did net feel equal 
to being the head of a Swedish embassy: “ An 
nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia mundus re- 
gatur (or regatur orbis)?”” But others also are 
named as originators, says Biichmann, and he 
wonders whether the saying can he traced back 
to one of the Popes. According to a Portu. 


| guese collection of apophthegms [ut supra,] 


George Biichmann’s | 


under “ An nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia | 


mundus regatur (or regatur orbis?) 
H. King, ‘ Classical and Foreign Quotations,’ 
3rd edition, under ‘*‘ An nescis, mi fili, quan- 
tilla prudentia regitur orbis?” iii. Edward 
Latham, ‘ Famous Sayings and their Authors,’ 
p. 238, where the Latin has the first form of i. 
above. iv. W. G. Benham’s ‘ Book of Quota- 
tions ’ (1924), 490a, ‘‘ An nescis quantilla pru- 
dentia mundus regatur?” v. 


Vha detto?’, 4th ed., has “ Videbis  fili mi 
quam parva sapientia regitur mundus.” King 
also gives the “ original ” in Swedish. It will 


be seen that more than one of these Latin sen- 
tences are ungrammatical. 

The question of origin is very complicated. 
But no one should rest content with the popu- 
lar account that the author was the Swedish 
Chancellor Oxenstiern, who wrote it in a letter 
to his son, the occasion and date of which is 
stated in more than one way. It has been 
maintained (see 12 S. iv. 62) that there is no 
evidence that such a letter existed. Certainly a 
similar saying appears in other places, and is 
attributed to other persons. Mr. Latham 
quotes, ‘“ Die Welt wird mit wenig Witz re- 
giert ” from the ‘ Florilegium ’* of Christopher 
Lehman (Frankfort, 1640). Biichmann refers 
to a Portuguese collection of apophthegms (see 
12 S. iv. 62) where a monk commiserated 
Julius III (Frenchified as Jules in Mr. Ben- 
ham’s book, p. 458), on having the burden of 
governing the world, and the Pope replied, 
“You would be amazed if you knew at: the 
cost of how little intelligence the world is 
governed.” 


At 12 S. iv. 62, I tried at some length to give | : 


Fumagalli, ‘Chi | 


ii. W. F. | 


For the thought, compare these remarks of 
Swift (‘ An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the 
Queen’s Lost Ministry,’ 1715, ‘ Works,’ ed. 
Temple Scott, V. 434-5): “* God . hath 
made the science of governing sufficiently ob- 
vious to common capacities. . . . I never yet 
knew a minister, who was not earnestly desir- 
ous to have it thought that the art of govern- 
ment was a most profound science; whereas 
it requires no more, in reality, than diligence, 
honesty, and a moderate share of plain natural 
sense.” Lord Chesterfield, himself a minister, 
told his son (Letter 260, June 20, 1751) that 
“second-rate knowledge and middling talents 
carry a man farther at courts, and in the 
busy part of the world, than superior know- 
ledge and shining parts,’ and backed up his 


| opinion with a quotation from Tacitus (‘ Ann,’ 


} 


vi. 39), about a politician who succeeded “ nul- 
lam ob eximiam artem, sed quod par negotiis, 
neque supra erat.” 

L. R. M. Srracmay. 

Birmingham University. 

Mr. W. Gurney Benham, after referring to 
Selden and to Oxenstierna, says :—“ also told 
in connection with Conrad van Benningen, the 
Dutch statesman (1643). Lord Chatham, ina 
letter to Lord Shelburne (Jan. 25, 1775), writes 
of the expression as ‘ the saying of one of the 
Popes—Alexander VI, Jules, or Leo—to a son 
of his’.”” He also says that Dr. Arbuthnot, in 
a letter to Swift (1732-3), auotes “* quam parva 
sapientia regatur,” regarding the original say- 
ing as “quam pauca sapientia mundus reg! 
tur.” He also gives as an Italian proverb 
“Con poco cervello si governa il mondo. 
Prohably the proverb is older than any Te 
corded use of it. Contrast Wisdom 8. 1: 
“ Wisdom reacheth from one end to another 
and sweetly doth she order all things.” 
Joan B. WatnewRIGat. 
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The 


Calendar of the Close Rolls. Richard Il]. \-ol. 
V. 1392-1396. (H.M. Stationery Office. £2 15s. 
net.) 

MHE text of this volume has been prepared 

by Mr. W. H. B. Bird, and the Index by 

Mr. J. J. O’Reilly. It contains many curious 
and historically importaut matters, as indeed 
do all volumes of the Calendar of the Close 
Rolls. We have noted here several documents 
containing numerous unusual words—-especi- 
ally in the way of names of household furni- 
ture; one or two containing field-names and 
other minor place-names of interest; and a 
considerable number giving details of commer- 
cial intercourse with the Continent, in which 
will be found lists and particulars of com- 
modities, names of ships, and an incident cor 
two worth noting. One should mention also 
the Exchange Roll, with its names of the Lom- 
bards residing in London. 

Law and administration form one of the 
main subjects to be studied here, and minor 
legal procedure receives some interesting illus- 
tration. Thus there is Alan Seyntjust, for ex- 
ample, who is impeached before the Archbishop 
of York, the Chancellor, tor divers misprisions 
and committed to the Fleet Prison; by order of 
the Chancellor he is searched in the ‘‘clokhous” 
in the palace of Westminster, and found to 
have upon him 22 marks of gold, which are 
handed over to the warden of the Fleet, who 
is to take 2 marks of it for petty expenses and 
keep the residue for the King until further’ 
order. There is an interesting lease of the ad- 
vowson and manor of Dunton Waylete in 

Essex, granted by the Abbot and convent of 

St. Mary Bec Helluin in Normandy, which 

recites the causes leading them thus to deal 

with their English property. In April, 1395, 

the King insists that in accordance with his 

prerogative he shall have payment of his tenth 
and fifteenth from the city of Lincoln, in pre- 
ference to Henry Harewode, a Lincoln citizen, 
who was claiming payment for his expenses, 
and those of his companions, on a journey to 

Westminster, undertaken to get settled certain 

disputes beween the city and the dean and 
hapter of Lincoln cathedral. An important 

document, full of information about the coin- 
age of the realm, and about customs connected 
with it, is the long indenture witnessing the 
appointment of John Wildeman as master and 
worker of the King’s gold and silver moneys 
in the Tower of London and in Calais. 
memorandum of September, 1394, illustrates the 
methods taken for custody and use of the great 
seal in the absence from England of the King 
and the Chancellor. A considerable number of 
documents concern wreckage and salvage of 
the sea. A strict prohibition is laid, in Febru- ’ 
ary, 1394, upon all abbots of the Cistercian 
order, against sending gold or silver or any 
other contribution to Conrad, Abbot of Mori- 
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monde, who, at a general chapter ot the Order 
at Vienne, had required them to send him 
6,000 florins under pain of excommunication. 
Oxford University makes several appearances 
here, the most notable being in the orders dated 
July, 1395, for the expulsion of all Lollards, and 
tor the public examination, in the writer’s own 
presence, ot John Wryclif’s ‘ Triolagus.” 
The most interesting document concerning the 
Lollards is the text of the oath disavowing 
Lollardry as made by four Nottingham men 
in 1395. ‘‘ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured 
sancaster ” is named most often in connection 
with his estates and writs requiring national 
service, but we see him also, on a journey to 
the King’s presence, making concord between 
the city of Lincoln and four contumacious 
citizens, 
The Negro and his Songs. By 
Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 


Howard W. 


(University of 


North Carolina Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 13s. 6d. net.) 

THE sentence which gives the key to the 
subject of this book occurs within the 


hrst few pages: fecently a number of 
writers have pointed out something of the dual 
personality of the American Negro--one per- 
sonality tor himself and his race, and one for 
the white folk with whom he comes in con- 
tact." From the former comes the music of 
Negro songs, the manner, too, and the feeling 
with which they are sung; from the latter come 
the words. There is hardly, here and there, 
throughout the great number of lines quoted 
in this book a touch of the poetry of diction, 
and the poetry of idea likewise shows very 
scant. Our authors, we think, claim far too 
much tor Negro songs on both these accounts. 
The words, as words, have no natural force, 
no felicity: the images and the epithets and 
the phrases which, so to say, carry the hi 


light of a piece are mostly commonplace. The 
whole product—with few exceptions—is ver- 
hally, though not rhythmically, banal, like 


the English rendering one may sometimes see 
printed below the words of a foreign song. Is 
not that the true explanation alike of effect 
and of lack of effect? These are exiles’ songs, 
translated into a tongue that is not the native 
outcome of the singer’s spirit, or the spirit of 
his forefathers. What does come through is, 
first of all sentiment: both a strong feeling of 
pathos, which seems independent of the literal 
meaning of the words, permeating them all 
more or less alike, and also, joined with this, 
palpitating through the triviality of the lines, 
the particular sentiment of the song. Next 
comes out with great insistence the demand for 
the music: the lines go in haunting lilts, not 
sufficient to themselves, but curiously melodi- 
ous. Without the music they are but flat, 
and shrivelled things; yet they do wake. so to 
speak, in one’s ear, a craving for the tide of 
melody and the rich singing, which they are 
made to be all but lost in, like an insignificant 
glass holding ruby wine. 

The authors have gone ahout their work 
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according to the antiquarian tradition in the 
noting down of ballads. They have collected 
patiently from far and wide; instituted the 
proper comparisons, observed, where they exist, 
the historical or other allusions. As we have 
said, we think they over-rate the value of the 
poetic imagery in the mass of the songs. 
Especially do they so with regard to the re- 
ligious songs, where the bright pictures are all 
poor copies from the masses of Christian 
imagery centred in the Revelation of St. John 
the Divine. Negro songs have their peculiar 
attractiveness, but the secret of it lies not in 
the words; and an over-enthusiastic praise of 
these tends rather to divert the student from 
the true heart of the matter. An Elizabethan 
understood by a song words sung to tune and 
musical accompaniment: the Negro song, in 
appearance simpler, is in reality more com- 
plex—a sentiment, usually of some strength, 
united to music and forced into a frame of 
words as nearly negligible as will suffice for 
their vehicle. 
The Bookman’s Glossary. By John A. Holden, 
(London: David H. Bond). 
MHIS is an American work, published in New 
York by Messrs. R. R. Bowker & Co. Aj 
part of its interest to English ** bookmen ” 
lies in the difference of the terms used on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. ‘Thus we learn that 
the type of leather binding having over-lap- 
ping edges, which has been known in England 
as ‘“‘yapp,” is called in America “ divinity 
circuit ” or “‘ circuit edges,”” and that what 
they call a ‘‘dummy’”’ we call “ size copy.” 
They speak of a ‘‘ font’ instead of a “ fount ” 
of type, and of the ‘ back” of the book— 


where appear indexes and appendixes—where | 
They also use, or 


we speak of the ‘ end.” 
lately used, ‘* rebinds ” in the sense of our “‘ re- 
prints.”” There are some useful entries, giving 
details of modern history as that of the term 
‘best sellers; and notes of curious words: 
“blurb,” for example, the publisher’s “ puff ” 
on the wrapper of a book; ‘* junk,” books ia 
secondhand bookshops that are only good to be 
‘thrown on stands” in the street. A little 
difference in custom in arrangement of “ front 
matter ” is the placing of a list of the author’s 
works by American ‘“‘ bookmen,” either oppo- 
site the title-page if there is no frontispiece, 
or on the verso of the bastard title, while the 
English ‘“ bookman” puts it usually on the 
verso of the title-page. ‘‘ T'ype-face,” ‘‘ bold- 
face,” and some other such compounds are 
given, but “ face” is not defined, nor yet is 
* page.” 
ness at least as “ book-collector ’”’ or ‘“ book- 
hunter.” The word “ tools’’ is applied to 
printed works under “reference tools,” the 


‘ 


“chief trade tools for a bookshop ” being said | 


to be certain lists and indexes. ‘‘ Bookery,”’ 
we are told, is a “ term formerly rare, but in 
recent years revived as a_ substitute for 
bookshop.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


These are as necessary to complete- | 
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The book ought to be of use, and-to be re 
quired in a second edition, upon which occa 
sion we think the author would do well to 
have the historical and literary entries scru- 
tinised by a learned friend. ‘They contain here 
and there a small fault. We will instance 
two: * let nothing stop ” is not a correct trans- 
lation of nihil obstat; and a ‘‘ Book of Hours ” 
is not an unspecified book of private devotions 
tor the laity, but one containing the proper 
Offices (psalms, hymn, chapter, etc.), for each 
of the seven hours of prayer on ordinary days, 
with the alterations to be made upon Sundays 
and festivals. The vocabulary of book-making 
has a pleasant combination of interest in that 
it is both intelligibly technical and, much of 


it, of fairly recent origin. 
We have received from the Oxford Univer. 

sity Press seven more of their attractive, 
little volumes ot ‘The World’s Classics.’ There 
is breadth and originality in the selection made 
for this series, which entitle it to ~ much 
esteem. The ‘‘ dukedom’’ which any one may 
form out of this library, is one of fair and 
varied scenery. The six books in question 
are ‘ Ravenshoe,’ an excellent addition; ‘ The 
Old Curiosity Shop ’—not less so, and with 
the former an example of the generosity of 
the University Press in the amount of the 
print offered for 2s.; two collections of Austin 
Dobson’s Essays, ‘ A Paladin of Philanthropy” 
and ‘At Prior Park’; Mr. Aylmer Maude’s. 
translation of Tolstoy’s ‘What then must 
we do?’; ‘Selected Czech Tales ’—very well 
worth having; and a verse translation by Mr. 
James Rhoades of the ‘ Little Flowers of 
St. Francis’ and ‘ Brother Giles.’ To this 
last we demur: the prose translations of those 
lovely things are much more satisfactory than 
this ten-syllabled blank verse or rhymed 
couplets. To the Austin Dobson books no ex- 
ception can be taken unless it be that, while 
only ‘Emma’ hasbeen given us out of Jane 
Austen’s novels, to have so many of this 
author, charming as he is, seems a little out 
of proportion. 

C. S. writes :—“ Is it known if any relations 
of Pau. Cortrx, author of ‘Un Protégé de 
Bachaumont: correspondance inédite du Mar- 
quis d’ Equilles’ (1745-1748),. published Paris, 
1887, are living? and, if so, where? 

CORRIGENDUM. 

At ante p. 118, col. 2, line 26, for “ Valen- 
tine ” read Valentia. 

At ante, p. 135, 11th line from foot, for 1840, 
read 1480; p. 136, left-hand column, 27th line 
from foot, for R.N.. 6, 1619, read R.N., b. 1619. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Mr. Cuarues E. Stonesam :—Reply forwarded 
to Mr. R. Bryewam Apams. 
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